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constitutions can any longer be drawn — has long been a neglected field 
in our universities. It does not lend itself readily to the generalizations 
which the political scientist affects ; while the lawyer has been apt to 
regard it as an unfortunate excrescence upon our common-law system. 
It is part of the growing actuality of our modern education that we are 
beginning to take this matter seriously. Professor Dealey has designed 
a pioneer work upon a comprehensive plan. In chapters i and ii, for 
instance, which deal with the relations of state constitutions to the union 
and the admission of new states ; in chapter ix, which contains a con- 
venient classification of existing instruments into four groups and touches 
upon their external form ; in his full bibliographies, finally, he has 
brought together, in small compass, material which will be of the greatest 
assistance to the future worker. If he himself has not yet completed 
the work, or done as much in it as it is to be hoped he still will do, that 
is because he has courageously departed from the beaten track. Others 
will be helped by him in this respect more than he has been helped by 
others. 

Alfred Z. Reed. 
New York City. 

The British Empire. By Sir CHARLES LUCAS. New York,, 
The Macmillan Company, 1915. — ix, 250 pp. 

On nearly the last page of The British Empire Sir Charles Lucas 
describes the method and spirit in which he would like to see the history 
of the Empire taught in the schools and colleges of Great Britain and the 
oversea dominions. He would like to see this history taught without 
minimising any of the wrongdoings of the past or the present, without 
attempting to deny that sordid motives have had play as well as higher 
aims ; but always 

with due insistence that it is contrary alike to reason and to the facts of 
history to represent the acquisition by England of an overseas empire as 
an artificial process, the product of a line of self-seeking men, solely 
intent on personal advantage, and not, as it actually has been, a natural 
and national growth, necessary to England for the defence of England, 
congenial to Englishmen as the kind of work for which their character 
and their training have adapted them, and incumbent on England as the 
part which has been assigned to this particular land and people in the 
evolution of the world. 

This is the spirit which obviously actuated Sir Charles Lucas in writing 
this short history of the oversea possessions of England, of the Domin- 
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ions and the countries which are now of the British Empire. It is the 
spirit which characterizes every chapter — almost every page — of the 
book, and the result is the most authoritative and fairest history of the 
British Empire that has yet been attempted within the compass of a 
single volume. 

Sir Charles dates the beginning of the Empire from the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth ; he traces its growth and development century by cen- 
tury to the beginning of the present war — to the time when the British 
Empire, as seen through German eyes, is a creation of force and fraud, 
an image with feet of clay, a collection of down-trodden races and 
communities eager to rebel, in short an evil in the world which ought 
to be wiped out. No sane Englishman nor sane man in any of the 
neutral countries accepts the German view of the British Empire. While 
conceding that there are black spots in the history of England's ac- 
quisition of her vast possessions, and periods when the motives of 
England were open to question , Sir Charles Lucas shows with much 
clearness and force how contrary to fact are Germany's conceptions of 
the British Empire and of England's role as a colonizing and civilizing 
power. 

The book was apparently written primarily for Englishmen, for it is 
dedicated to the members of the Working Men's College, London. 
But at this crisis in the world's history, when England's motives and 
success with her oversea dominion, with her crown colonies and with 
India, are so violently assailed by Germany and German partisans, it 
is a book that will be widely read in the United States. For this 
reason it is to be regretted that when the author was emphasizing the 
democratic character of the government of Canada, and the large 
powers gradually conceded since 1840 by England to all the self-gov- 
erning colonies that are now of the oversea dominions, he did not go 
into a little more detail. Nowhere does he make clear that none of 
the oversea dominions — in fact that none of the colonies — pays tribute 
of any kind to Great Britain. Nor is there anywhere in the book a 
summary of the enormous powers enjoyed by the dominions — power to 
make their own tariffs, regardless of England's commercial interests; 
power to make their own navigation and immigration laws ; power to 
name their own plenipotentiaries for the negotiation of commercial 
treaties ; and power (or usage equal to power) to veto an undesirable 
nomination to the high office of governor-general. 

It is doubtful if the extent of the powers enjoyed by the oversea 
dominions is popularly understood even in England. Discussions 
arising out of the war, and especially out of Germany's ambition to be 
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an empire with large colonial possessions, have made it obvious that 
the wide powers conceded by England to her self-governing dominions 
in the last three-quarters of a century are not generally known in this 
country; and in this respect Sir Charles Lucas has failed to take 
advantage of an opportunity that was offered him. The omission can, 
however, easily be made good in the next edition ; and when this 
edition is passing through the press the author will probably see his way 
to revise a statement in the chapter on the meaning and use of 
empire (page 222) that the existence of Canada is not threatened nor 
likely to be threatened by the war. Such is not the conviction of Sir 
R. L. Borden, the premier of Canada ; of Sir George E. Foster, min- 
ister of trade and commerce in the Borden cabinet ; of Mr. T. Chase 
Casgrain, postmaster-general; of Sir Wilfred Laurier, the leader of the 
Liberal opposition in the Dominion Parliament, or of Mr. N. Rowell, 
the leader of the Liberal opposition in the Ontario Legislature. These 
are the Canadian statesmen who have spoken most frequently in the 
last eighteen months on the effect on Canada of a possible victory for 
Germany ; and these leaders have not hesitated to declare that Germany's 
" place in the sun " means the possession of the Dominion of Canada. 

Sir Charles Lucas's book would probably not have been written but for 
the war and the German attack on the colonial system of Great Britain ; 
and it may be added that so far as English books are concerned the 
war has prompted no better book than this study of the growth of the 
British Empire and of the colonial spirit as it has actuated England 
since the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is a book that will long survive 
the war. 

Edward Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 

L' Arbitrage international chez les Hellenes. Par A. RjEDER. 
(Publications de l'lnstitut Nobel Noivegien. Tome I.) Kristiania, 
H. Aschehoug and Company (W. Nygaard), 1912. — 324 pp. 

The author of this work in his introduction remarks that the more 
international arbitration is employed the more reason there is to hope 
that modern societies will find in it the means of practically solving the 
difficulties that arise between nations. At the present moment this 
hope seems to have been discredited. It is just now the fashion to 
speak of arbitration as an inadequate, ineffective process. In reality, 
however, the popular disrepute into which international arbitration has 
temporarily fallen is due not to dissatisfaction with the results but to 
the refusal or neglect to resort to it. Nations, like individuals, have 



